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THE COMMUNITY OF THE 
RESURRECTION 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


By BENJAMIN BAYNHAM, C.R.* 


HE Province of Central Africa is the newest Province of the 
Anglican Church in Africa. It was inaugurated on 8th May, 
1955, when, at a service in the cathedral at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, in the presence of the Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
} Cape Town, the four dioceses of Mashonaland, Matabeleland, Northern 
1 Rhodesia, and Nyasaland were combined to form the Province of Central 
1 Africa. 
| Up to that time the dioceses of Mashonaland and Matabeleland had 
i been part of the Province of South Africa, under the jurisdiction of the 
| Archbishop of Cape Town, and the dioceses of Nyasaland and Northern 
| Rhodesia under that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. During the 


) inauguration ceremony the jurisdiction of the two Archbishops was 
} formally relinquished. The first Archbishop of Central Africa, elected 


; by the bishops of the new Province, is the Most Reverend Edward 

Francis Paget, in whose diocese the Community of the Resurrection is 
— working. 
| To-day the diocese has the name Mashonaland. That was its first 
| name, but for many years, until the diocese of Matabeleland was formed, 
it was known as the diocese of Southern Rhodesia, when its boundaries 
were roughly co-terminous with those of the colony of Southern 
Rhodesia. It owes its beginnings to the missionary enthusiasm of its 
first bishop, George Wyndham Hamilton Knight-Bruce. 

In the year 1888, when he was Bishop of Bloemfontein, he made a 
journey through what is now called Southern Rhodesia, his object being 
to find out whether there was an opening for missionary work among 
the people of Mashonaland. The opportunity certainly existed, for 
apart from the pioneering work of the London Missionary Society in 
} the south, near the modern Bulawayo, the country was practically un- 
| touched by any of the Churches. This journey lasted from May to 
October, 1888, and took him as far north as the Zambesi river. It con- 
vinced him that the Anglican Church must attempt to evangelize the 
African people of Mashonaland; three years later he became the first 
Bishop of Mashonaland. 

It is not easy to discover from the records exactly when the mission 
stations of those early days began, but at least we know the date of the 
| foundation of the mission which is now under the care of the Com- 
_ munity of the Resurrection. On July 3rd, 1891, the Bishop wrote in 
his journal: 

* Father Benjamin Baynham, C.R., is Prior of St. Augustine’s Priory, Penhalonga, 

Southern Rhodesia. 
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“| |. we were most successful in finding a site for our central 
Mission station, that seemed to combine all requirements: very high, 
facing west, well exposed to the wind, with water close, not stagnant 
water, but water in the form of a fast-running ‘stream that can 
hardly breed malaria, with a most lovely waterfall, beautiful to look 

at, and excellent to turn a water-wheel. . . .” 

The stream he referred to is called the Tsambe river; the mission is 
St. Augustine’s, Penhalonga, known among the Africans as KwaTsambe 
to this day, and although the Bishop was a little too optimistic in hoping 
that the place would be free of malaria, he was wholly right in seeing 
how important the river itself was to be, for on it we still depend for our 
water supply. 

However, the beginnings of the mission might seem to falsify what 
he hoped for. From 1891 to 1896 the country was in a state of great 
unrest, and constructive missionary work was impossible on any large 
scale. The Bishop himself was stricken with blackwater fever, and had 
to resign in 1894. ‘Two years later he died in England. His successor, 
William Gaul, decided to make the then almost derelict mission a 
memorial to his predecessor, and so in 1898, seven years after its founda- 
tion, the work of the mission really began. It was called the Knight- 
Bruce Memorial College, since the bishop’s plan was that it should be 
primarily a school, but soon afterwards its name was changed to St. 

-Augustine’s Mission, Penhalonga. “St. Augustine’s”’ in honour of 
the saint of Africa; “‘Penhalonga”’ because that is the name of the 
nearest European settlement, a village four miles away which up to 
1955 was one of the most important gold-mining centres in the country. 

If you look at a map of Southern Rhodesia you will notice that St. 
Augustine’s can hardly be described as central in relation to the rest of 
the country. It is in fact on the extreme eastern border, less than 10 
miles from the boundary between Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa. 
It is situated in what many people consider to be the most beautiful part 
of the country. It is a mountainous district; in whatever direction you 
look you see the typical Southern Rhodesian granite hills, all of them 
4,500 feet above sea-level, and some a good deal higher. The altitude 
gives an equable climate, for although we are in the tropics the tempera- 
ture never becomes unbearable in the summer, and in the winter, that 
is, from May to August, you need fires in the evening and four blankets 
on your bed. In April the climate is well-nigh perfect: bright sunny 
days, and nights cool enough to discourage mosquitoes and the dozens 
of other flying creatures which fill the air during the summer months. 

The Community of the Resurrection took over the mission in 1915. 
During the last forty-one years the work has steadily increased, both at 
the centre and in the surrounding district. 

At the centre the work is mainly educational. In Southern Rhodesia 
more than 90 per cent. of the African school population is found in 
mission schools; this is not to say that the Government leaves all school 
work to the Churches, for that is untrue. The general policy is one of 
close co-operation between the two agencies, the Government concen- 
trating on providing primary schools in the urban areas, which are now 
far bigger than they were before the war, and in maintaining and develop- 
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ing the more advanced type of secondary school; the missions being 
tesponsible mainly for schools in the rural areas, called Kraal Schools, 
and for the kind of institution found at most of the bigger centres. 

St. Augustine’s may perhaps be said to be typical of such centres. 
Here there are five schools, or rather, five departments of one school. 
1. THE TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

All over the country the Anglican Church has its Kraal Schools, for 
which it requires a small army of teachers. Up to 1955 the training of 
teachers was entirely in the hands of the missions and though the Govern- 
ment has now opened one training school, in Umtali, and plans to have 
others, it is clear that for many years to come the Church will have to be 
responsible for training its own teachers. There are 96 students re- 
ceiving training at Penhalonga, divided into two separate courses. 
There is first that which leads to the Primary Teachers Lower quali- 
fication, composed of boys and girls who have passed Standard VI in 
primary school, and who will go out at the end of two years to teach in 
those village schools, the majority in fact, which rise only as high as 
Standard HI. Secondly there is the Primary Teachers Higher course. 
Students who wish to be trained for this must have passed the Junior 
Certificate examination of the University of South Africa, or its equiva- 
_ lent; a number of those at present in training have gone further, having 
passed the Cambridge Overseas School Leaving examination at Goro- 
monzi, the government secondary school near Salisbury. This course, 
which also takes two years, qualifies the teacher to work in primary 
classes from Standard IV to Standard VI; at the present time the need for 
such teachers is possibly the most urgent of all those which the Church 
has to face, for dozens of schools are prevented from going beyond 
Standard III through not being able to get teachers qualified for the work. 


2. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The first secondary school for Africans in Southern Rhodesia was 
started here in 1939, when six pupils were enrolled in a course preparing 
them for the Junior Certificate examination of the University of South 
Africa. Very soon the six were reduced to three; with the outbreak of 
wart it seemed that the venture would have to end, but somehow it sur- 
vived, and gradually numbers increased when once it was known that 
this examination was not beyond the powers of African pupils. To-day 
there are 97 boys and girls in the secondary school, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the numbers could be trebled overnight if we had 
the classrooms to put them in and the teachers to teach them. In 1955 
there were more than 300 applications for 35 vacancies. The latest 
development is that the course is being changed; it will now last for 
four yeats and will lead to the Cambridge School Leaving examination 
for those who are able to do the work; those who are not will take a 
special examination at the end of two years which will allow them to 
start training as teachers in the Primary Teachers Higher course. 


3. THE CENTRAL PRIMARY SCHOOL 
A central primary school is one which takes pupils from Standard IV 
to Standard VI. Usually it is a boarding school, as ours is, and draws 
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pupils from a wide area. The majority of our children come from out 
own village schools but some live in places up to 500 miles away. Again, 
the demand for places is far too big for us to satisfy. Every year we 
take in about 70 new scholars, who represent one fifth of those who try 
to get in; we have 220 all told in this department, which has an English 
headmaster and African assistants. The students in the Higher Course 
of the Teacher Training department do their practice teaching in the 
ptimary school. 


4. THE PRAcTISING SCHOOL 

On the other hand the students in the Lower Course have a separate 
ptactising school. It is called Little St. Augustine’s; “ Little”? because 
it is the place where the smallest children are taught. They begin 
schooling at the age of six or seven and after two years in the sub- 
standards go on to Standard I. The highest class is Standard II. 

These pupils, 220 in number, are day scholars, who live in the villages 
near the mission or on the mission itself. It will be seen that it is possible 
for a child to spend no less than 14 years at St. Augustine’s taking one 
course after another until he becomes a qualified teacher: five years 
from Sub-standard A to Standard III, three from Standard IV to VI, 
four from Form I to Form IV, and two in the Teacher Training course. 
Of course it rarely happens that a pupil does his entire education in this 
way, but the opportunity is there if he wants to take it. 


5. THE Nicutr ScHOooL 

There are hundreds of Africans who never go beyond Standard III. 
What happens to them? Most of the boys have to find labouring work 
of one kind or another, which means that they must be content with 
unskilled jobs, and therefore, very low wages for the rest of their lives. 
To provide something more hopeful for these pupils it was decided some 
yeats ago to start two apprenticeship courses, each of three years, one 
in building, one in carpentry. The boys who are taught these trades 
are required to continue their ordinary education in the evening, and it is 
for them and for the other workers on the mission that we run the Night 
School. ‘The course is the same as that for Little St. Augustine’s, that is, 
from Sub-standard A to Standard III; some of the boys are allowed to 
continue to Standard IV. ‘There are approximately 50 in this school. 

So out school population is rather large: 683 all together, made up of 
463 boarders and 220 day scholars. It is obvious that most of us who 
are at the centre are occupied fully in educational tasks, and the question 
is sometimes asked whether this is really the proper work for mission- 
aries to be engaged in. As the standard of education rises the demands 
on the time and energies of mission workers are increased; so much so 
that we might appear to be occupied in what some would consider to be 
wholly secular work, the business of teaching ordinary school subjects. 

That is in truth an important part of our job. If missions wish to run 
schools they must be prepared to make them efficient; they must reckon 
to measure up to the standard fixed by the Native Education Department. 
But that is only part of the function of a school like this. Its justification 
on Christian grounds is that it provides the African child from an early 
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} age with the opportunity of learning what it means to live in a Christian 
y 
fon the mission is the church. It is the centre of our entire activity; we 
| try to make the Mass the focus of everything we do, to perform the opus 
much care as we give to learning arithmetic or building classrooms. We 
{do not always succeed; yet a child who spends five or six years in the 
‘being brought up in the Christian way of life, and that he is expected to 
} accept for himself standards of belief and morality which he will not see 
jate to be found former students of the school, men and women who 
| have remained true, in spite of strong influences to the contrary, to what 
j clergy or builders or carpenters, and who by their conduct and example 
are able to commend the Catholic Faith to many who are out of 
The school is not our only work at the centre. Twenty-one years ago 
jtwo African women offered themselves to be tested for the Religious 
) Holy Name, or to give it its African name, the Cita ce Zita Rinoyera, 
| the only community for Africans in the Province. As was to be ex- 
who came at the start were the only members, but now there are 10 
professed Sisters, three of whom are in Final Vows, and two novices. 
works on the mission: one teaches in school, one helps in our clinic, and 
| others run a laundry. 
| Holy Paraclete, whose Mother House is at Whitby. Three of them 
teach, one is in charge of the medical work, and the fifth is responsible 
A mission station does not, of course, confine its activities to one 
particular spot. In addition to what we are responsible for at St. 
‘county of Kent. Throughout this district we have 42 out-stations, 
the most remote being about 60 miles away. For eight months of the 
They walk from place to place; their food and blankets, their cooking 
pots, their vestments, and everything else they need are carried by 
every one of the outstations there is a church and a school, though one 
building has often to do duty for both. These buildings are very 
is of grass, and the furniture is of the simplest. In recent years some of 
our village congregations have collected money to put up classrooms 
walls; asbestos roofing, of the grass formerly used for thatching. 
The trekking priest, then, has two kinds of duty. He has his pastoral 


community. It is no accident that the best and most prominent building 
| Dei with reverence and dignity, using ceremonial and music with as 
}school comes to realize, perhaps without being aware of it, that he is 
jelsewhere. All over the Federation of The Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
they have learnt at St. Augustine’s, who do good work as teachers or 
immediate contact with the mission and its works. 
| Life, and out of that simple beginning has grown the Community of the 
{ pected its growth was not spectacular. For some years the two Sisters 
They have their own convent and chapel, and are engaged in various 
Our girl boarders are in the care of the Sisters of the Order of the 
for the African nuns. 
Augustine’s we have the pastoral care of an area roughly the size of the 
year two of the brethren spend their time in visiting these out-stations. 
donkeys, for each journey or “ trek ” takes up to three weeks. At nearly 
simple in construction. The walls are made of poles and mud, the roof 
and churches which are more durable, bricks taking the place of the old 
work. Many of his people are able to receive Holy Communion only 
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three or four times a year, when he is able to visit them, so when he does 
come he has to hear confessions, say Mass, and preach. He has to 
arrange weddings, test candidates for baptism and confirmation, deal with 
cases of discipline or dispute, and take Holy Communion to the sick and 
aged. 

Bue he is also a school superintendent. The Native Education De- 
partment pays him a fee for supervising the schools and expects him to 
make at least three visits a year to each school, and to satisfy himself that 
it is being conducted according to the regulations. He must, therefore, 
be able to carry out a full inspection of the school, advise the teachers 
about their work, and, when it is necessary, put right what is faulty in 
their teaching methods. He stays for about two days in each village, 
and then sets out on the next stage of his journey, a walk of, it may be, 
10 or 15 miles to another out-station. It is true that this way of travelling 
is slow; in recent years most missionaries have abandoned it, and use 
cats for those places which can be reached by road. However, it still 
has a real value. The priest by staying for a day ot two is able to know 
and speak to his people far better than he can by a rushed call lasting for 
a few hours. In a country where contacts between priest and people 
are still very infrequent it is of the highest importance that when a priest 
does meet a congregation he should spend enough time with them to 
hear their troubles, encourage them in their difficulties, smooth out 
their disputes, and make them feel that they belong not only to a local 
body of Christians but to the whole Church. That the work has gone 
on for so many years in this way is enough to show that the method, 
for all its apparent slowness of movement, has a great value in the task 
of edification, of building up the Church of Christ in these parts. 

Edification: that is possibly the best single word which can be used 
to describe what has gone on at Penhalonga over the past 65 years. 
The central station has now over 110 buildings, nearly all of them 
fashioned of burnt bricks made on the mission, and all without exception 
put up by the Africans themselves. The equipment, though still 
inadequate, is much better than it was even 15 years ago; the demand for 
places shows no sign of diminishing, and it is clear that in the forward 
move in African education the Government has committed itself to, 
centres like St. Augustine’s have a responsibility and an opportunity we 
dare not refuse. 

Bishop Knight-Bruce had a most astonishing vision of what the place 
might become. He saw only hills and a river, but in his mind the ideal 
stood clear of a school for Africans able to satisfy their needs, of a mission 
cating for the souls of those who lived in the then heathen villages 
nearby. That remains the ideal for which the Community of the 
Resurrection and its helpers try to work. 
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NORTH AND CENTRAL 
KUROPE 


By THE BISHOP OF FULHAM 


HE Jurisdiction of North and Central Europe, for which the 
i Bishop of Fulham is responsible, stretches from St. Jean de Luz 
and Biarritz up to Helsinki and Moscow, and in the course of 
t his travels, the Bishop has the great privilege of meeting Church Leaders 
_in many countries. But because the area of the Jurisdiction is so large, 
visits are necessarily often hurried; any impressions that can be formed 
_ are limited, and there is a constant danger that they will be based on in- 
* complete information. This article, therefore, makes no claim to give 
1 more than a general picture of the setting within which the Anglican 
Chaplaincies try to serve the members of the Anglican Communion from 
{ Britain, the Commonwealth and the United States of America who live 
and work in Scandinavia and North Germany. 
We have full-time Chaplains at Oslo, Stockholm, Gothenburg, Hel- 
| sinki, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Cologne and Bonn; in addition there are 
_ churches in Berlin, Dusseldorf and Hanover which are served most 
faithfully by Army Chaplains, and one at Wiesbaden which has as its 
| splendid Honorary Chaplain the Senior Chaplain of the United States 
| Air Force. Everywhere the Chaplains are made welcome by the Bishops 
i and clergy of the Lutheran Churches and enjoy their friendship: every- 
) where they are given all possible assistance. In Copenhagen, for in- 
}) stance, Danish and Swedish clergy were present recently at the Institution 
) of the new Anglican Chaplain; the Parish Clerk of Our Saviour’s Church 
j acts as Registrar for the Anglican Church of St. Alban’s, and both the 
| Bishop and Dean of Copenhagen are anxious to help the chaplain as 
much as they can. In Hamburg many leading German laymen attended 
the Institution of the new Chaplain, contributed generously to the fund 
for restoring our church of St. Thomas-a-Becket, and came to a special 
+ service held there in connection with the recent Conference of the 
. Chaplains of the Jurisdiction, which was held at Ploen, near Kiel. Bishops 
of Fulham have taken part in the Consecration of Swedish Bishops, and 
this year I was privileged to be present at the Installation of the new 
|, Landesbischof of Hamburg. 
_ Though separated in varying degrees by questions of doctrine and 
Church order, our respective Churches are bound together by ties of 
personal friendship and mutual understanding, and the Lutheran clergy 
ate always teady to share with us their problems and anxieties. It is 
| important that we in the Anglican Communion should understand these 
problems, which in some ways illuminate our own, for we have much to 
learn from each other, and if ecumenical understanding is to grow in 
| depth we must learn how to make intercession for each other with 
understanding. 
In the Scandinavian countries the Lutheran Churches are Established, 
but the nature of the Establishment differs markedly from that of the 
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Church of England. ‘There is no space in a short article to describe the 
details, but in general clergy and bishops are appointed by the State and 
paid by the State, and Church buildings are maintained by the State 
from the proceeds of a Church Tax. Questions of doctrine and church 
services are determined by the State, and the powers of the Synods are 
limited. In the opinion of Church leaders with whom I have spoken, 
this intimate connection with the State is not an unmixed blessing. Not 
only does it make difficult any changes, for instance, in the order of 
services, but it discourages the laity from taking more than a superficial 
interest in the life of the Church. It is significant that the Synod of the 
Swedish Lutheran National Church appointed a Committee in 1951 to 
advise on the Synod’s constitutional powers. ‘The Committee has just 
reported. It recommends that the Synod should assemble every third 
year (instead of every fifth year as at present), and that questions of 
doctrine, forms of church service, manuals and the rest should in future 
be decided not by the Government alone, but by the Government and 
Synod together. 

The relationship of Church and State is intimately connected with 
another question on which there is much discussion in Norway and 
Denmark—that of the Ordination of women. In Denmark, the fourth 
woman pastor has just been ordained. She was nominated by a rector 
and appointed by the Minister of Church Affairs. The Bishop of Viborg 
was unwilling to ordain her or grant episcopal recognition, and renounced 
his supervision of the parish concerned. The Minister of Church ~ 
Affairs then asked the Bishop of Alborg to ordain the woman concerned 
and to take over the spiritual supervision of the congregation. In Nor- 
way the Government has announced a Bill to admit women to State 
office, including the office of pastor, on an equal footing with men, 
repealing the proviso of an Act of 1938 by which no woman pastor 
could be appointed where the congregation was opposed on grounds of 
principle. On this issue the Bishops and the Theological Faculties 
appear to be divided, though there is some evidence that public opinion 
in the National Church as a whole is opposed to women pastors. 

Materialism is strong, and many of the younger generation are said 
to be attracted by Determinism and Logical Positivism. I was told that 
Professor Bertrand Russell is one of the most influential visiting lecturers 
at the University of Uppsala in Sweden. Sweden is enjoying great 
material prosperity, and the Church has to fight hard to maintain spiritual 
values. Though the Church itself seems in all the Scandinavian centres 
to be spared the financial anxieties of which we in the Church of England 
ate only too well aware, it is suffering from a shortage of clergy. In 
Norway, where the total number of clergy in the Norwegian Church is 
about 1,000, only eleven students began training for the Ministry in 1955 
and the total number of theological students is lower than it has been 
since 1923. In Sweden, there is a serious shortage of young clergy, 
and in Denmark and Finland, though the situation is not so serious, I 
was told that more pastors are badly needed. 

It is possible to see in the Scandinavian Churches, two views of the 
Church’s duty to society. There are those who believe that the Church 
must stand aside not only from the political arena, but from the whole 
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‘working life of men and women. This Quietist element is strong 
| especially in Finland. Between this group and the others who believe 
‘that the Church must concern itself with the whole of life, seeking to 
| enrich it and if need be to redeem it by the Christian insights, there is 
‘ undoubtedly some tension, but there is no formal cleavage. I was most 
| impressed in a Press Conference in Finland by the keen interest shown 
| by the secular papers in this issue. For nearly an hour I was pressed 
' with questions about the attitude of the Church of England to Trade 
, Unions, to industry, to education, housing and social welfare. My 
‘impression—and it was nothing more than an impression—was that 
‘public opinion wanted the Church to concern itself with the whole of 
\life. Indeed, throughout Scandinavia I felt that many people were 
looking to the Church for a lead in all the problems of contemporary life. 
The Church leaders whom I have had the pleasure of meeting seem to 
be anxious to respond to this challenge. If, for instance, the Synod of 
| the Swedish National Church gains the greater freedom for which it is 
asking, it is reasonable to expect that there may be something like a 
religious revival in Scandinavia. 
_ That revival seems, indeed, to be in progress in Germany. With 
strong leadership from Dr. Dibelius in Berlin, the Lutheran Church in 
Germany is making a magnificent resistance to the pressure of the State. 
I was told recently that in one diocese in East Germany, though parents 
‘were weakening on the Confirmation issue, the boys and girls themselves 
were insisting on being confirmed, and on refusing to take part in the 
secular initiation ceremonies, even though such a refusal might en- 
danger their careers. Since the war there has been a remarkable growth 
‘of the Evangelical Academies, now eighteen in number, where vocational 
| groups meet for three or four days at a time and think over the relation 
-of the Bible to their work. Brotherhoods of various kinds are growing 
in strength—and above all there is the Kirchentag, where many thousands 
/meet each year for mass meetings for Bible study—and to discover the 
‘message of the Bible for the contemporary situation. The Kirchentag, 
described recently in an admirable article by the Rev. E. G. Robertson 
‘in the Christian Newsletter, is one of the most significant religious 
developments of our day. 
» As was said at the beginning of this article, I am competent to record 
‘only my impressions—and I am conscious that these are incomplete and 
fragmentary. What of the concern of the Lutheran Churches for ovet- 
‘seas work? Of this I heard little, though it was obvious that there were 
groups in the national churches to which it was very dear. But the record 
‘of the Lutheran Conference held last year in East Africa shows that the 
younger churches of the Lutheran tradition are full of life and energy, 
and I was told by some pastors whom I met that their influence was in- 
creasingly felt in the home churches. The dynamic quality of the over- 
‘seas work is likely to quicken the tempo of the Churches in Scandinavia, 
as it must strengthen the contribution of Lutherans to the whole 
ecumenical movement. 
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REPORT FROM HONG KONG 


By THE BISHOP OF HONG KONG 


HE Church in Hong Kong in 1956 is very different from what we 

[ expected when in 1946 we had began to collect ourselves again 

after liberation from Japanese occupation. 

In 1946 we were and knew ourselves to be an appendix to a strong 
and growing Church in Continental China. Our first Chinese Arch- 
bishop had been appointed (though we called him Chairman, not Arch- 
bishop) and the Churches of Hong Kong were using their strength in 
men and money to help the Churches in Kwangtung province where the 
post-war confusion was still unresolved. 


Honc Kone now Faces SouTHWARD 

Now in 1956, we face no longer Northward, but Southward. We are 
temporarily separated from our Mother Province of China and find 
ourselves, like Antioch of the days of St. Paul, a Missionary City; our 
Mission field being the Chinese diaspora of the South Seas, in many 
ways much like the Jewish diaspora of the Mediterranean world. 

In the last ten years Chung Yan Laap and Timothy Mak have gone to 
New Zealand (Cheung Wing Ngok has returned from New Zealand to 
take over Chung Yan Laap’s Parish). James Leung and Roland Koh, 
priests, and Lee Ling Kwong and Cheung Shiu Pui, ordinands have gone to 
Singapore. Lee Shiv Ying has been in Borneo and Fung To Kui in the 
Solomon Islands both as teachers for a time and are now back with us. 
Li King Kiat has gone to Borneo as Catechist and is likely to make his 
life work there. Peter Kao has gone to London to serve the Chinese 
Seamen in that city. Paul To has gone with his family to Mauritius, and 
James Chow has returned now, a Priest, to his birthplace, British Guiana. 

We have had requests, not yet filled, from Port Elizabeth, in South 
Africa for a priest-teacher and from San Francisco for a second man, 
San Francisco already having one of our men, Stephen Ko whom they 
intercepted on his way back from Jamaica in 1946. John Dodd, whose 
mother is a Chinese church worker, after taking a degree in Scotland 
and being ordained in England has gone to the Fiji Islands with his 
Scottish wife hoping to be able to help his Chinese fellow countrymen 
there. 

This string of names will perhaps already have reminded you of St. 
Paul’s strings of names in the closing chapters of some of his Epistles. 
I have mentioned the names and the places they have gone to that you 
may see Hong Kong, not like the Isle of Wight, cut off from Southampton, 
living in serene isolation, but like Antioch or Ephesus or Corinth a 
busy metropolitan city, a vigorous centre of commerce, culture and 
Christianity. I should add that the Chinese Church in Hong Kong 
cannot support these Overseas workers as the great missionary countries 
of the West have supported their missionaries. These men are all paid 
by the Diocese in which they now work. 

Nor is that the whole story. In answer to an appeal from the Bishop 
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| of Singapore, C.M.S. sent the Rev. G. K. Carpenter and Mrs. Carpenter 
|to Malaya where they have been joined by Canon Ernest Martin and 
several other Chinese women workers whom they have recruited in 
| Hong Kong for work in the new villages of Malaya. And, in addition 
to the men we have sent away, Henry Kwok in Hong Kong is serving the 
' whole Overseas Chinese community, as well as our own diocese, as 
| Secretary of the Council for Christian Literature for Overseas Chinese, 
which sends books and tracts in their own tongue to Chinese com- 
| munities the whole world over. 

Of all the unexpected things that have happened to China and in Hong 
Kong since 1946, the most unexpected to us in the Church is that Over- 
seas Chinese the world over instead of looking to Shanghai, Peking and 
Hankow for Christian literature, are looking to Hong Kong, much less 
able to meet their needs but doing our little best. 


HONG KONG’S NEW CITIZENS 

| In other ways also the role of Shanghai has descended on Hong Kong. 
We have had many Shanghai business families come to strengthen the 
economic structure of our city, and some perhaps to weaken it by a 
cosmopolitan extravagance unknown to us in pre-war Hong Kong. 
The Refugee problem is matched by an equally acute problem of re- 
employment of our own Cantonese people whose livelihood in the past 
depended on all the business created by trade with China. In both 
these problems Shanghai money has helped us. It has given a great 
stimulus to private building, and also by the general impetus our new 
citizens have given to prosperity they have increased income tax return 
and so enabled Government to carry out quite considerable public works, 
| of which the latest and most welcome developments are very extensive 
housing schemes for those who cannot pay the rents that private 

enterprise can still command. 

In some ways as remarkable as the Shanghai invasion has been the 
invasion from Swatow. Swatow folk were numerous before the War; 

they now number a quarter of a million; and there are at least ten 
Christian Churches of varying sizes using their dialect. 

The Anglican Church has no Mission work in Swatow which was the 
field of the English Presbyterians and the American Southern Baptists, 
but we have absorbed into our own churches many Cantonese folk from 
our own Mission areas in Canton and the delta. And we have also one 
new Mandarin-speaking church consecrated on November 23rd based on 
church members from Shanghai, Hankow and Peking. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN HONG KONG 
The Sheng Kung Hui which is our Chinese name for the Chinese 
Anglican Church has met this situation in Hong Kong by:— 

(1) an attempt to establish five new parishes, especially in the 
districts where manual workers are most numerous. 

(2) a strengthening of higher education with a view to more 
clerical and lay leadership for our own churches and for Overseas 
Service. 

The former is expressed in Wanchai by St. James’ Settlement, with a 
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church growing out of it: in Shek-kip-mei by St. Thomas’ Primary 
School, People’s Dispensary (we call it a clinic, though it has no beds) 
and Church in the School. St. Thomas is right up against the vast 
housing area put up by the Government after the great Christmas night 
fire (which started at the wooden shack which then housed the dis- 
pensary). Already over 100 of the “ fire victims ” mostly young people, 
have been baptized. The Church of the Holy Carpenter in another 
industrial area, is barely an embryo yet, though the site has been cleared 
as a work relief project for unemployed young workers, using part of 
the generous gift of the Minneapolis Congress. Then in Hong Kong’s 
most crowded area in the Central District, St. Matthew’s parish is rapidly 

rowing amongst the workers of that area using the top floor of a very 
old Church Day School. Finally, out on the western fringe of the city, 
St. Luke’s Settlement and Church are already an active centre for open-air 
pteaching and over a hundred very poor neighbourhood children come 
daily to the Club and on Sundays many return to Sunday School. 

Efforts to strengthen the Church in higher education are represented 
first by the lovely building of St. John’s College in Hong Kong Univer- 
sity which Sir Kenneth Grubb, President of the Church Missionary 
Society and Visitor of the College came here to open, a project carried 
out by local initiative including most generous help from an English’ 
Christian business man, one of Shanghai’s great gifts to Hong Kong. 

And secondly, possibly even more creative for the Church of the future 
is Ch’ung Chi College, an inter-denominational enterprise, now in its — 
fifth year. Two of its first batch of graduates are now studying theology. 

Similarly Church Secondary Education which supplies students for 
Hong Kong University and Ch’ung Chi College, has grown beyond all 
expectation. A generous Government Grant-in-Aid system has con- 
siderably strengthened our pre-war Secondary Schools, and with the 
addition of St. Mark’s and All Saints Middle Schools we now have nine 
Anglican Secondary Schools in Hong Kong with a tenth school, Pak U 
School in the New Territories very closely associated with us. 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 

Another unexpected and significant event in the last ten years is that 
our vigorous sister Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A., has been able to help us most generously in Hong Kong. For 
the first time in 110 years we have American Missionaries working in 
this diocese (I say 110 years because in 1836 the American Church had 
missionaries in Canton who moved later to Shanghai, leaving South 
China to the Church of England.) These missionaries are in themselves 
significant. Mr. James Hawks Pott is Vice-President of Ch’ung Chi 
College. Son of Dr. Hawks Pott, who was for near a life-time President 
of St. John’s University, Shanghai, and having been himself in turn 
Headmaster of a Middle School in Wuhu and the Professor of Education 
and later Acting President of St. John’s University. His experience 
ably backed by a generous and wise temperament have been quite in- 
valuable to the Ch’ung Chi College in its early years. The Rev. Charles 
Long, who had done one term in China before 1950 and then been on the 
Staff of the Missionary Council of the Church in America, is here also 
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' on a special project of Yale University helping to establish another 
» college in Hong Kong, New Asia, in which Chinese Studies and Scholar- 


ship are pre-eminent. He also gives much time to help in our new 
Mandarin Church. 


THE NEW ANGLICAN WAY 
But this is not all: S.P.G. also support a missionary now in Hong 


\ Kong, Deaconess Molly Rudd, who has done yeoman work in the 


English Department of Ch’ung Chi College and also at the Mandarin 
congregation. 

Ch’ung Chi College is in fact a picture of the new order in the Anglican 
Communion. For in addition to James Pott from the American Church, 


_ Deaconess Rudd from the S.P.G., the Rev. James Pong is Dean of 


Studies of the College and James Pong though paid by the College is 
very much the joint gift of the C.M.S. and the Chinese Church to Ch’ung 
Chi College. 


LOCAL CHURCHES 
Behind all this activity, providing the student Christian leadership in 
Colleges and the staff Christian leadership in Schools are our five old 
established Chinese parishes all grown out of knowledge in the last ten 
years. 
On the English work side three full Churches give a strong suggestion 


| that the revival of religion in England is not so new as some think it. 


Most of the thirty to forty year age group of young parents will be found 
worshipping in the Cathedral on Sunday mornings, their children in a 
vigorous and growing Sunday School in the Cathedral Hall. A similar 
tale could be told of St. Andrew’s and Christ Church, the other two 
English language Churches. 

The Cathedral is busy on a large building programme to make proper 
provision for this Sunday School and more accommodation for its 
clerical and lay staff, so complete has been its Phoenix rising from the 
desolation that was found in August, 1945, when its congregation 
gathered again after internment. 
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THE CHURCH IN 
TANGANYIKA 


By R. T. JOURDAIN* 


TRAVELLER returning by sea to Dar-es-Salaam after an absence 
A of several years will be struck to-day as much as ever by the 

natural beauty of its harbour. The line of buildings along 
Azania Front, behind a fringe of grass and palms, at first sight presents 
many familiar features. The former German Lutheran Church and the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral still stand as before. The old German 
colonial buildings, now the Secretariat, the High Court of Justice, and 
Police Headquarters, look much as they did thirty years ago. But on 
closer inspection the visitor will see rising behind them the tops of new 
buildings, commercial offices, banks, and air-conditioned cinemas, some- 
times eight or nine storeys high. To the left, he will notice the new 
deep water berths, with their forest of electrically-operated cranes, built 
to accommodate the ocean liners which no longer tie up to palm trees 
as they once did. He will also observe the lofty pylons of the new 
broadcasting station and perhaps catch the glitter of an aircraft flying in 
from Zanzibar. 

Ashore the first thing to strike the newcomer’s notice, apart from the 
crowded motor traffic, will probably be the numbers of Indians and 
Indian shops. Then as he wanders through the old botanical gardens 
he will see the Karimjee Hall, a fine modern building temporarily used 
for sessions of the Legislative Council, and, nearby, lofty blocks of flats, 
and preparations for new Government offices. In other parts of the 
town he will find a busy African Community Centre, the Arnautoglu 
Hall, and the beginnings of a large new group hospital. Everywhere 
the emphasis is on building. Driving northwards towards the old 
village of Msasani the visitor will discover that the former extensive sisal 
estate at Oyster Bay, where not so long ago an occasional lion was to be 
seen, is now a sea of red-tiled bungalows. On the other side of the 
town, nine miles out, is the new international airport where planes arrive 
direct from London in less than 24 hours. 

If the visitor is staying for any length of time he will soon find himself 
caught up in the social life of this great port. He may be invited to go 
sailing in one of the beautiful little boats owned by members of the 
Yacht Club. If he is an ex-serviceman he may find his way to the spacious 
British Legion Club or pay a visit to the Legion Club for African ex- 
servicemen. At a sundowner, or Rotary luncheon, he is likely to find 
himself discussing current affairs with an African or Indian guest. If 
he has more plebeian tastes, he can drink his beer at a bar side by side 
with Indian and African workers, served by an African barmaid. 

On Sunday, if he attends the Anglican parish church of St. Alban, 
he will find the church crowded several times over for services both in 
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English and Swahili. He will be astonished by the variety and colour 


| of Dar-es-Salaam’s multi-racial population. Europeans, not only from 
| Britain, but from Italy, Germany, Holland, Scandinavia and Switzerland, 


live and work side by side with Indians, both Moslem and Hindu, who 
speak Gujerati or Hindustani in their homes, and English in their shops 
and schools. Arab dhow captains who have brought their craft from 
Aden or the Persian Gulf with a cargo of carpets, silks or tiles, are to be 
seen in the streets wearing magnificent silver-handled daggers in their 
belts. The flowing sarees of the Indian women make a kaleidoscope of 
colour as they take the air on a Sunday evening along Ocean Road. 
Africans of many different tribes and languages crowd the bazaars, from 
the primitive Wagogo with mud-caked hair, to the smartly dressed civil 


) servants and school teachers. Seamen from the ships of all nations 


wander about in search of souvenirs and entertainment. It is quite 
common to hear French, Japanese, German and American spoken as 
you stroll along. Such is Dar-es-Salaam to-day—an international sea- 
and air-port of more than a hundred thousand inhabitants, handling the 
produce of Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo, and importing every 
kind of commodity whether it be from Birmingham, Bombay or Tokio. 

Dar-es-Salaam is certainly not Tanganyika. This vast country with 
an African population almost equal to that of the whole Union of South 
Africa, is still largely an untamed and undeveloped land in which pas- 
toral and agricultural life is a constant struggle against famine, pests and 


| disease. Nevertheless Dar-es-Salaam is setting the pace of social 
| change, and there is a continuous flow of men from the villages into 


industrial and commercial life, and a constant pressure from the towns 
towards the development of the country. 
To the Christian who is concerned with the Church’s task in pre- 


senting the Gospel to the nation and in building up the life of Anglican 


dioceses, Dar-es-Salaam is a microcosm presenting most of the problems 


_ which face the Christian world to-day in an acute form. Missionary 


work can no longer be visualized in the simple terms of converting and 
ministering to a stable village society. Social, economic and political 
changes vastly complicate the issue. 

Let us look in greater detail at some of the problems which face the 
Bishops in Tanganyika. 

First, there are all the strains and tensions of the developing multi- 


racial society. The majority of Europeans are in Government service, 


though increasing numbers (not only English) are to be found working 


for large commercial firms or small private enterprises. Comparatively 


few look on Tanganyika as their permanent home. But those who do, 
as well as those who give ten or twenty years of service to the country, 
tightly regard themselves as the chief contributors to the economic and 
political development of the nation. Their rights and interests deserve 
to be safeguarded, and it must be the policy of any far-sighted govern- 
ment to make it worth their while to stay in Tanganyika. Moreover, 


| those of them who are active Christians play an effective part in 


strengthening the life of the Church. 
The Asian communities, by their industry and commercial acumen, 


have acquired the largest proportion of wealth in the country. Much 
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of the available land and business is in their hands. It causes no surprise 
that the Mayor of Dar-es-Salaam may be an Indian. Furthermore, the 
Indians, although maintaining close links with their mother country, do 
regard themselves as permanent residents of Hast Africa. They have 
made great contributions in providing schools and houses for their own 
people and many of them are extremely generous and public-spirited. 
In particular the Ismaili community—followers of the Aga Khan—have 
shown themselves to be a valuable and patriotic element in the growing 
national life. 

The Africans, only recently emerging from a primitive way of life, 
have been flung into the bewildering world of international commerce 
and politics at a pace which is bound to produce confusion in their 
minds and sometimes undesirable or even violent reactions in their 
social habits. They are chiefly concerned with their land rights in the 
face of increasing pressure towards an efficient exploitation of natural 
resources by modern agricultural and mining methods, and they are 
anxious not to be left behind in the pursuit of political power. Each 
racial group has its own cultural inheritance which it is keen to preserve, 
and conflicting interests complicate the growth of a common patriotism, 
It must be one of the prime tasks of the Christian Church as a reconciling 
agency to show that it is possible under the sovereignty of Christ to 
unite peoples of different background, traditions and interests, in a 
common loyalty to God and one another. 

A second formidable problem is connected with the introduction of a 
monetary economy and varying wage scales. It is very difficult, for 
instance, for two Africans of the same tribe and clan to accept or cope 
with the distinctions which are inevitably introduced between them when 
one becomes a dock labourer earning perhaps £4 or £5 a month, and the 
other becomes a qualified teacher earning {400 or £500 a year. Class 
distinctions were unknown except by heredity in the old African society. 
The appearance of new class distinctions based on wealth and professional 
skill is bound to cause heart-burning and tension in African minds. 
Moreover, the African is neither accustomed to handling money nor can 
he see the necessity for wise stewardship of it. To him money is 
essentially 2 means of acquiring extras—the luxuries of life. There is 
pethaps a lesson here for those who have come to take for granted that 
the acquisition of money is an essential basis for good living. When 
they complain that Africans cannot be trusted with finance, that they are 
irresponsible in their handling of money, may it not be primarily due to 
the African’s lack of that exaggerated respect for money which dominates 
western civilization? There is a spiritual, as well as a moral, issue to be 
faced, and we Europeans might do well to question our own assumptions 
in this respect. At the same time, unwise spending and dishonest ac- 
quisition of money are two temptations to which the African is parti- 
cularly exposed, and the Church, by example as well as by precept, must 
give clear guidance both in the use of money and in the Christian attitude 
to the social structure. 

A growing factor in East African life is the dominance of politics. 
It is probably true to say that the average Englishman has nothing to 
teach the average African about politics, But the introduction of catch 
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phrases and slogans from the western world has provided an oppor- 
tunity for a kind of political activity in East Africa which may easily 
become a dangerous source of division. The rapid growth of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union to a membership of many thousands 
in a comparatively short space of time has surprised even the most far- 
sighted administrators. Let it be said quite frankly that nationalism 
may be not only an essential phase in the historical development of a 
country, but also a good thing in itself if it stimulates a proper pride 
and patriotic feeling in regard to one’s national inheritance. English- 
men, and most of all Anglicans, should understand and sympathize with 
the desire for the evolution of a country’s own institutions, independently 
of foreign control and influence, in an atmosphere of national freedom. 
The Church must surely recognize this spirit and carefully adapt its 
policies to new ways of thinking, while setting its face against racialism 
and other destructive attitudes on whichever side they appear. 

What are the resources with which the Church in Tanganyika is 
equipped for its evangelistic and pastoral task? There are four Anglican 
dioceses in the country; three of the Bishops are English, one is Austral- 
ian, and there is one African assistant bishop. The great majority of the 
clergy are Africans, but are mostly men of little education and no know- 
ledge of the world outside their own country. Missionaries from over- 
seas still occupy the leading positions in Church administration as in 
educational and medical work. A valuable auxiliary to the Church in 
two dioceses is the European women’s Community of the Sacred Passion 
and its African sisterhood. The Church is fortunate in having the 
loyal and generous support of a good proportion of the English popula- 
tion, including many holding high positions in government service. 
The African laity are often devotedly Christian in their lives and in- 
tensely loyal to their religion. But for the most part they earn very 
little money and are unable as yet to maintain their own clergy, in- 
adequately paid though these are by comparison with men of other 
professions and skills. Moreover, a proper sense of responsibility for 
the maintenance of the Ministry, and the extension of the Church, has 
still to be developed in most congregations. The small number of 
clergy in proportion to Church membership means that priests are so 
fully occupied in daily ministrations to the faithful, scattered over wide 
areas, that they cannot devote enough time and energy to the building 
up of a strong parochial life or the promotion of evangelism. This 
indicates a lack of balance in diocesan life and activity which will not be 
corrected without a certain amount of strain, and will call for wise 
statesmanship and patient forbearance on the part of many during the 
next few years. The Church is still heavily dependent on support from 
the Missionary Societies, which include the U.M.C.A., the Australian 
C.M.S., the S.P.C.K., the Church Army, the Mothers’ Union, the Missions 
to Seamen and others. 

It must not be thought that the four Anglican dioceses covering the 
country on the map are in fact effectively established in parishes through- 
out the land. Much of the work is concentrated in comparatively small 
areas, and in many parts there are no, or only infrequent, Anglican 
ministrations. The great majority of Christians in Tanganyika are not 
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Anglicans at all. There are for instance twelve Roman Catholic dioceses, 
and there are large numbers of Lutherans, Moravians, Mennonites and 
others, under the aegis of Swiss, Scandinavian, and American missions. 
The apportionment of the country between missionaries of different 
Christian denominations may have seemed an obviously reasonable policy 
in the past, but in the face of present conditions of mobility, with a 
constant movement of population about the country, it merely adds to 
the convert’s confusion and difficulties, and hampers the progress of the 
Church. It is intolerable that a possibly compulsory change of residence 
should force upon anyone the alternative of changing his allegiance or 
lapsing from Christian fellowship altogether. Thus the problems of 
Christian unity and the relationship of Anglicans to Christians of other 
denominations are presented to the Church in Tanganyika in a far more 
acute and complicated form than they are in England. 

The bishops are naturally devoting a great deal of anxious thought to 
the building up of future leadership in the Church and to the training of 
candidates for ordination. Their task in this respect is made difficult 
by the fact that a response to the ministerial vocation calls for heavy 
sactifice on the part of any educated man. It means that he must commit 
himself and his family to a life of poverty, when well-paid posts would 
be open to him in other professions. Consequently there are simply 
not enough educated Christians coming forward for ordination to enable 
the bishops to make adequate selection of those who might be expected 
to become genuine leaders of the Church. Training methods have to 
be adapted to the mental aptitudes of the available candidates, many of 
whom are unaccustomed to concentrated study and reading, and it 
therefore takes a long time to teach comparatively little. 

There is also a grave shortage of staff capable of giving a full theo- 
logical education to minds untrained in western ways of thinking. This 
requires not only a profound appreciation of Christian theology, but also 
a thorough knowledge of the Swahili language, a ready and sympathetic 
understanding of Bantu thought and mental attitudes, and an ability to 
enshrine Christian truth in unfamiliar idioms. Assuming that the 
training staff is European, this is a truly formidable task, and the appear- 
ance on the scene of adequately-trained African theological teachers 
must be eagerly awaited. For this reason the bishops are particularly 
concerned that facilities for theological study should be provided at 
University level in East Africa. 

At the present time it looks as if the Church is being left behind in 
the race to develop its leadership, while the country is still in a state of 
rapid change, and while the minds of the African population are in part 
uncommitted in allegiance to new philosophies. The clergy are falling 
behind other professions in their educational level, a situation which might 
easily tend to bring the Church into contempt. There are two pet- 
manent Anglican theological colleges in Tanganyika, one at Tunduru 
and one at Kongwa, in both of which the teaching is given entirely in 
Swahili. This is far from being a bad thing in itself, but it probably 
indicates that the students do not know sufficient English to be able 
to read theology in that language, a deficiency which deprives them of 
access to almost all text-books and religious literature. A few English- 
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speaking African ordinands are trained from time to time at Kalole, near 
_ Dar-es-Salaam, and some go to the United Theological College at 
Limuru near Nairobi. The numbers of these are small, however. 
Much of the Church’s effort in the past, in Tanganyika as in other 
countries, has gone into educational and medical work. In the training 
of teachers, in secondary and primary education, the pioneer work of 
Christian Missions is gratefully acknowledged and highly valued by the 
Colonial Government. Medical services have been provided both as a 
Christian response to the simple human needs of a disease-ridden people 
and as a means of expressing in action the Christian gospel of the love 
of God. Nowadays, however, both these services are recognized to be 
a Government responsibility, and while the co-operation of the Church 
is welcomed still, and always will be, their control is in Government 
hands. Moreover, the rapidly rising costs of buildings, equipment and 
salaries, in accordance with the high standards now rightly required by 
Government, entail the dependence of the Church’s institutions on 
Government financial aid to an ever-increasing extent. It becomes ever 
more difficult for the Church to find staff with the necessarily high 
qualifications, and its own small proportion of the cost. A new arrange- 
ment is being considered by which the Church would be relieved of 
_ tesponsibility for education while retaining its influence on the religion 
of the schools. 
| Under these circumstances it is easily understood that a policy of con- 
| centration has become inevitable. There is one Teacher Training 
College at the high level (Minaki) and one of the lower grade (Kiwanda) 
_ which are supported by three of the dioceses, and in the fourth diocese 
Alliance colleges have been formed in combination with other denom- 
inations. Similar tendencies are observable in the case of secondary 
boarding schools, and women’s teacher training. But even so, it is 
questionable whether the Church can sustain its former educational 
effort, and in the nature of things the concentration of primary schools 
is impossible. The same applies to medical services. They must be 
where the people need them. One is therefore forced to ask whether 
the time has not come for the Church to make a radical change in its 
methods of working. Undoubtedly one or more Anglican secondary 
boarding schools, teacher training colleges, and teaching hospitals, 
would be an invaluable asset to the life of the Church and contribute 
much to national life also, but should not these now be regarded as a 
special effort, while the normal implementation of the Church’s mission 
is carried out through parochial activities, both pastoral and evangelistic ? 
The Government is engaged in building a large secondary boarding 
school at Iringa, which will be co-educational, and which, it is hoped, 
will provide in the first place for all the European children who now go 
to Kenya, Rhodesia, or England, for their education. It is rumoured 
that the idea of this school eventually becoming inter-racial is being 
seriously entertained. It would have been a fine and noteworthy thing 
if the Church had had the vision and capacity to take the initiative in 
establishing the first inter-racial boarding school in the country on a 
definitely Christian foundation. This opportunity has now been lost, 
but the warning must not be ignored that the Church cannot afford to 
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be outstripped in imaginative planning if it is to play a formative part 
and take an influential place in the rapidly changing environment pro- 
vided by Tanganyika to-day. What is happening is nothing less than 
the making of a new nation. What is at stake is the possibility of 
Christianity helping to shape the ideals, traditions, and social structure 
of that nation. ; 

It would be disingenuous to pass over in this review the differences 
that exist within the Anglican Church in Tanganyika between the diocese 
of the Australian C.M.S. tradition (Central Tanganyika) and those of 
the U.M.C.A. tradition (Zanzibar, Masasi and South-West Tanganyika). 
To call them simply “low church” and “high church ” would be to 
gloss over fundamental distinctions in doctrine and ethos which offer 
serious obstacles to the unity of the Church in practice. It is an un- 
fortunate accident of history that two such different expressions of 
Anglican religious life should have been placed side by side without 
any moderating influences, and it makes it almost impossible to visualize 
the nation as forming a single Province of the Church. These differences 
must be a source of bewilderment and distress to churchmen, especially 
Africans, when they move, as they frequently do, from one diocese to 
another. And they appear in their most acute form at the very point 
where Christian fellowship should find its strengthening, namely in the 
liturgy. To the present writer it seems particularly unfortunate that the 
Swahili liturgy in the “U.M.C.A.” dioceses should have departed so 
far from the forms of the Book of Common Prayer, for this departure 
_ not only tends to separate African Christians from their fellow-Anglicans 
of other East African dioceses, but also divides them from English 
Christians in their own dioceses, since the English liturgy used is that 
of 1662. This is a matter, however, which is receiving the careful 
attention of the Bishops and their advisers. 

In view of what has just been written, it is comforting to note that 
what may be called liberalizing tendencies are appearing in all the 
dioceses. ‘The Conference of East African Bishops which takes place 
biennially in different centres has undoubtedly had the effect of promoting 
Anglican unity, and their Lordships’ agreement on canons of Church 
discipline is a step in that direction. The Principals of Anglican theo- 
logical colleges in East Africa also confer together occasionally, and it is 
to be hoped that they may produce some kind of agreed syllabus for 
theological training on which a common examination could be set 
leading to the award of an East African Bishops’ Diploma. The presence 
in the dioceses of priests and other church workers, who are not attached 
to either of the two Missionary Societies mainly concerned, also helps 
to mitigate the gulf between two extreme forms of teaching and practice. 
Thus the differences are gradually becoming less acute. Nevertheless 
positive efforts towards the consolidation of the Anglican Church are 
necessary if it is to have the maximum influence in the nation and en- 
courage a vigorous growth of its own life. For the tasks it has to face 
are tremendous, as has already been made plain, and the divisive forces 
in the country are already sufficiently strong to demand an urgent closing 
of the ranks within the Church. 


It appears that the stage has now been reached in the growth of the 
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Church in Tanganyika, when the yielding of the idea of the Mission to 
that of the diocese ought to be reflected more clearly in diocesan organ- 


ization. The reasons for assuming that this is so, arise out of the descrip- 


tions already given of the development of the country. Social and political 
changes are rapid. Nationalism is increasing. Commercial and industrial 
activity is affecting the life of every village. Church membership is 
growing, but so is the strength of Islam. European and Indian Christians, 
as well as Africans, are playing a welcome part in Church life and have 
much to contribute in facing the problems of the day. In other words, 
the life of the Church is no longer the activity of Missions (as some in this 
country still tend to think), nor is it simply an African rural affair (as some 
missionaries in Tanganyika seem to think). It is a matter of the bishops, 
clergy and laity, of all races, facing a most complicated set of circumstances 
and novel conditions, and confronting their fellow-countrymen in that 
setting with the challenge of the Christian gospel, preached, taught, and 
lived in the unity of the Church and in the power of Divine grace. 

One would expect to find, therefore, that policies were being worked 
out (perhaps they are!) towards a clarification of the Church’s position 
in the country. It would be reasonable that the Bishops should no 
longer be attached to a particular Missionary Society, and that diocesan 
institutions should be securely endowed, with opportunity given for 


| local contributions to diocesan funds and local representation on diocesan 
boards. ‘The laity of each diocese should at least be informed of the 


state of its finances and the sources of its income. The laity and clergy 
together should be assuming more responsibility for diocesan policies 


in regard to the development of parochial life and plans to meet the 


urgent needs revealed by the growth of industry and urbanization. 
It is to be hoped that diocesan constitutions now being considered, 
providing for the participation of the laity in diocesan activities and 
councils, will soon be brought into operation. Such a policy would 
greatly strengthen the influence of the Church on national affairs by taking 
the place of what may still be regarded as the attitude of missionaries. 

On the staff of the cathedral in each diocese one would expect to find 
a Canon theologian, expert in the Swahili language and idiom, working 
on the interpretation of biblical truth for African Christians, and giving 
guidance to the parochial clergy in its application to contemporary life. 
One would expect to find in some dioceses, if not in all, a priest devoting 
his whole time to Christian literature. One would surely not expect 
to find a considerable number of the few European priests engaged 
almost exclusively in the supervision of schools or administration. One 
might hope that every possible step would be taken to break down at all 
levels such divisions as those between missionary and government 
servant, or African and European, within the Church. One would look 
for some moves towards unification in theological training and in the 
use of common forms of worship. 

It will clearly be necessary for the Church in Tanganyika to rely for a 
long time to come on support from this country given through the 
Missionary Societies in the form of money and personnel. But it is to 
be hoped that such reliance will not continue, as it has for instance in 
South Africa, to the point where the Anglican Church can be accused of a 
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dependence on foreign support incompatible with a developed national 
existence. One can visualize a future in which missionary aid is given 
through a Company of Mission Priests and Lay Workers, a Religious 
Order, a Church Army group, and so forth, which would be independent 
of the diocese financially and to which would be committed particular 
tasks within the diocese. ‘The diocese could welcome such aid and be 
thankful to use it within the pattern of its own planned activity, without 
sacrificing local control of its organized life. 

It seems at least possible that a clear and imaginative policy of develop- 
ment for the Church in Tanganyika, manifesting its awareness of con- 
temporary change and opportunity, and its readiness to grapple with the 
task before it by using to the full all its resources, might form the basis 
of a fresh presentation of its needs to the older Churches which would 
call forth a wider and mote generous response than ever before. The 
Church in Tanganyika has a noble history. It is passing through a 
critical phase. May bold and inspired decisions now assure its future. 


THE CHURCH’S MISSION 


In our last number we drew attention to Dr. Wilhelm Andersen’s 
I.M.C. pamphlet entitled “Towards a Theology of Mission” and to 
the author’s plea that theologians should give more attention to the 
missionary enterprise. A copy has just reached us of the latest publica- 
tion of the St. Andrew Press at Edinburgh and it has an interesting 
bearing on this subject. This book, entitled Thine is the Kingdom, and 
published at 7s. 6d., is by Dr. James Stewart, Professor of New Testament 
studies in the University of Edinburgh and consists of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Duff Missionary Trust. 

In it the author covers, at first, ground which is familiar to students 
of the missionary apologetic, in his examination of the basic motives of 
missionary enterprise. To the motives of Commission and Compassion 
have been added those of Community and Continuity. But, Dr. Stewart 
insists, the one reason for Missions is in the last resort Christ—His 
constraint upon the individual life and His Kingship over history. 
Consequently the author examines what Christ meant by the Kingdom, 
and the nature of His Kingship. Ina chapter entitled “‘ What God has 
joined together” Dr. Stewart considers the relation between the 
“ Quietist ” and “ Activist ” attitudes to the Kingdom and goes on to 
emphasize the revolutionary nature of the Christian imperative, and its 
relation to the interpretation of history. 

He concludes by examining the present prospects for missions and 
their ultimate goal, in the light of the judgment and the hope which are 
the “twin perspectives of the Biblical insight into history.” Perhaps 
one could wish that some of the subjects considered in the fourteen 
all-too-brief chapters in this book had been given a more detailed and 
expanded treatment. But the author has stated that his plan was that 
of outlining one particular path towards a theology of mission and his 
outline is certainly one which will stimulate others to follow it. 
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THE ARAB REFUGEE 
) SITUATION 


STATEMENT OF THE SECOND WorLp CouNcIL oF CHURCHES— 
INTERNATIONAL MissIONARY COUNCIL CONFERENCE ON ARAB 
REFUGEES, MAy 21ST-25TH 1956, BErRuT, LEBANON 


N all the suffering of many millions of refugees throughout the world 
the plight of the Palestine refugees in the Near East stands out in 
its particular misery of frustration and affronts the conscience of 

mankind. The members of the Second Conference summoned in Beirut 
by the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. entered as deeply as they could into this 
situation. They have been made aware not only of a material distress 
for which United Nations Relief and Works Agency and many voluntary 
organizations provide a partial alleviation, but also of the tragedy of a 
community which feels itself betrayed and condemned to wait for an 
end to its suffering without purpose and without hope. Here is a 
challenge to the Christian church at the deepest level. The Conference 
in its Report indicated practical action which the churches must continue 
and intensify on behalf of the refugees, but its main conviction is that 


_ the agony of this great company of people, half of whom are children, 


is a burden that Christians must seek to carry in the name of their Lord, 
who has both borne and overcome the sin and suffering of the world. 
Five years have passed since our former Conference. The unhappy 
situation of over 900,000 Arab refugees is fundamentally unchanged. 
Over 200,000 other people, mostly in the frontier villages and in the 
Gaza atea, are largely deprived of land and livelihood. Were it not for 
the services of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency and of the 
voluntary agencies, the condition of these people would be even more 
distressing than it is. But a solution, in any sense worthy of the word, 
depends, as it must do, on a political settlement, and no progress has 


yet been made towards this. The State of Israel was established in 1948. 


A refugee problem developed so as to involve immeasurable misery for 
over a million Palestine Arabs. This tragedy has not been healed by 
time. It has grown worse, and it creates a serious menace not only for 
peace in the Middle East, but in the world. 

What can now be done? ‘The injustices consequent upon these past 
events still weigh heavily upon the men, women and children who are 
the victims. Henceforth every effort must be made by positive acts of 
justice to give them new hope for the future. 

Violent emotions embitter the scene. Hatred and enmity abound. 


_ The tone of publicity, the press and the radio, must be moderated so 


that passions are not unduly inflamed. Concrete steps are urgently 
demanded. The present deadlock could be broken if there was a genuine 
readiness on the part of governments and peoples directly concerned to 
take constructive steps involving some risk, even though limited in 
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their scope. The people and government of Israel will find their position 
in the Middle East more acceptable and their expressed desire for peace 
more convincing if they take the lead in this process. Any constructive 
move must have its hard implications for either Israel or the Arab States, 
while it is certain that a full solution will make severe demands on both. 

It is not for the governments outside the area, whether Western or 
Communist, to seek now to impose a solution, still less to impede one. 
Yet all governments have a great responsibility to help create the con- 
ditions in which it can be facilitated. We believe that a series of cumu- 
lative measures moving towards a solution are at this time greatly needed 
and should be initiated within the area. But the nations of the world, 
severally or through the United Nations, must hold themselves ready 
to give active encouragement, to make suggestions, and to help to the 
extent that their help is called for. A similar attitude of constant readi- 
ness is no less incumbent upon the Church. This also means that more 
people everywhere must with all urgency study to know and to under- 
stand these affairs in their full gravity. 

The recent visit of the Secretary-General of the United Nations has 
been timely and must put the long-standing problem in sharper focus. 
The intractibility, as well as the poignancy of the situation, have now 
been made plain to all, and can no longer be lightly ignored. 

The situation is of such complexity that the facts should be con- 
tinuously studied and new approaches indefatigably explored. We have 
here noted some of the specific points at issue—the right to repatriation, 
the just claim to compensation, the adjustment and guarantee of frontiers, 
the status of Jerusalem, and the equitable utilization of land and water 
resources. Many of these crucial matters are dealt with in the report 
of the International Missionary Council—World Council of Churches 
Conference on Arab Refugees in 1951. We reaffirm what was there 
said; we deplore that so little has been accomplished; we plead that 
every serious effort now be made to give effect to such proposals. 

We are not here to pronounce on the details of political solutions. 
But we repeat that political measures hold the key to meeting the human 
problem. Therefore this Conference is convinced that the churches 
throughout the world have a threefold duty. They must acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the facts and make them as widely known as 
possible. They must insist that governments redouble their efforts to con- 
tribute to a just political solution. With equal urgency they must appeal 
to governments and to all Christian people to provide adequate funds for 
the needs of the refugees. We earnestly commend to the C.C.I.A. and to 
other apropriate Christian agencies these issues of which we have spoken 
if only by bare inference, so that through vigilance, in negotiations, by 
contact and representation, and by prayer, no opportunity be lost. 

In the course of our deliberations we have under review the relief 
programme of the Near East Christian Council’s Committee on Refugee 
Work. We have noted with gratitude the generous outpouring of gifts 
and supplies by the churches, the devoted service of the men and women 
who have carried out the programme in conditions that have always 
been difficult and sometimes dangerous. We record our deep apprecia- 
tion of what has been done. 
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| In considering the future development of the programme we have 
een sensitive to the awful dilemma that the complete dependence of 
the refugees upon relief has a demoralizing effect upon them. Yet at 
he same time the relief programme must be maintained if other basic 
reeds ate to be met. We feel compelled, therefore, to call the churches 
© continuous support of this programme. 

The past five years, however, have seen an increasing deterioration 
which requires of the churches an extra effort. Certain items in the 
»resent programme, especially those which provide for self-help projects, 
nust be expanded. New undertakings are called for which will aid in 
the mental, moral and spiritual rehabilitation of the refugees. 
| Our survey of the problem of the Arab refugees and of the churches’ 
elief programme has made us aware of the great service being rendered 
oy the United Nations Relief and Works Agency and the great value to 
he Near East Christian Council’s Committee on Refugee Work of the 
vacilities and advice which it has enjoyed through co-operation with the 
ugency. We urge upon the churches in lands whose governments make 
10 contribution or inadequate contribution to United Nations Relief 
nd Works Agency to press upon their governments their responsibilities 
/n this matter. 

. As a result of our study we have to acknowledge that we can see no 
snd to this task in the immediate future, and even when progress is 
nade towards political solutions there will remain a long-continuing 
aeed to be met by the churches. 

| Such steps as are indicated above do not exhaust the churches’ re- 
‘ponsibility in relation to the refugee problem. Christians have a 
jestimony to make at points which political measures and the succour 
of physical wants cannot touch. The overwhelming need in the Near 
Jast—especially amongst the refugees—is liberation from fear and 
‘rustration and from the bondage of bitterness and hate. Acts of justice 
imperative as they are—can only go part of the way towards meeting 
hese things. While the cry for justice must not go unheeded, there are 
Jaims for justice which conflict with one another. The state of the 
vorld is so riddled with sin and its consequences that satisfaction for 
svery claim is beyond human achievement. The human dilemma into 
which the search for justice takes us can only be resolved in that love of 
30d which is shed abroad equally upon His children, whether they be 
‘ews or Arabs. In the same redeeming love there is alone the power 
vhich can match and transform the demonic influence of hatred and 
ritterness. 

In their testimony to these things the solidarity of Christians one with 
nother is of supreme importance. The existence of Christian groups at 
rariance on such issues as ate focused in the Near East weakens the 
yower of the Church to speak a liberating word. Partisan attitudes 
tinder Christians from finding, in common loyalty to their Lord, the 
oint where they can meet in the search for truth and for a Christian 
udgment. #5) 

This Christian solidarity is of special importance in the Near East 
tself. Political and racial separations should not be allowed to disrupt 
t. It is a matter for thanksgiving that this unity is being so largely 
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maintained in the Near East. But the existence of the separations and 
the nature of the problems behind them constantly threatens it. It 
needs to be guarded and deepened and made manifest in every possible 
way; for upon it there largely depends the extent to which Christians 
in the Near East—whether in the Arab States or Israel, Turkey or Iran— 
will make convincing testimony to the one God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father from whom every family in heaven and earth 
is named. 

Speaking to the refugees, we must first of all confess the sin of Christian 
people and of governments which has led to their plight and its con- 
tinuance. 

We proclaim the divine compassion towards every human being in 
need. Believing that God calls persons to express His compassion and 
that He has called the Christian churches of the Near East and of other 
parts of the world to serve in relieving the distress of the refugees, we 
affirm our intention to continue and, as far as possible, to increase our 
aid as long as it shall be needed. We are not content, however, merely 
to continue providing relief. We will continue to labour for a just and 
lasting solution to their problem. 

We speak also to their deep spiritual needs. Eight years of homeless- 
ness with few opportunities for work have engendered a spirit of despair. 
Such a spirit leads to the seeking of false solutions and to moral self- 
injury. We pray and we work in the hope that the refugees may find - 
amidst all their frustrations a sure ground of faith and hope in God the 
Father Almighty. 
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' EDITORIAL 


. Since the war people in this country have been faced with a bewildering 
wariety of new problems and new situations. Not least among these 
are the problems arising from the presence in our midst of apparently 
large numbets of students and workers from overseas. The needs of 
ithe Overseas students, now estimated at over 25,000, have been before 
ithe Church for some time. It is noteworthy, for example, that in 1909 
ee S.C.M. appointed its first “‘ Foreign Students’ Secretary ”—a position 
first held by the late Bishop of Oxford. Since the war the needs of 
‘overseas students are catered for by a number of organizations, parti- 
‘cularly the British Council whose excellent work on behalf of colonial 
Students is now being extended to students from many non-colonial 
territories. In the last year or two there has been a further marked 
increase in the numbers of these overseas students coming to Britain, a 
\wider distribution of them at training institutions and industrial concerns 
‘etc. throughout the country and a significant rise in the proportion en- 
gaged in technical studies. But there has been an equally marked 
decrease in the amount of private accommodation available for these 
students throughout the country and the situation particularly in the 
London area is really serious. It certainly could not be met simply by 
the provision of more hostels, even if this were possible. 

| This decline in the amount of private accommodation available may 
be due to many factors including the increasing tendency of housewives 
who formerly had one or two rooms available for student lodgings, to 
go out to work. But there is evidence that it may also be attributable 
to a greater reluctance to let accommodation to people of other race and 
colour—which is in itself to be linked with the situation in regard to 
overseas workers in this country. 

The presence of overseas workers in Britain is no new thing. As 
Anthony Richmond points out in his book The Colour Problem (Penguin 
Books, 3s. 6d.), there have been foreign workers in this country for 
some generations. Furthermore, such people have come to Britain 
from a wide variety of countries overseas—nearly half-a-million in the 
five years immediately following the 1939/45 war from the European 
continent alone. And the estimated total of coloured workers in 
Britain to-day stands at approximately 100,000 and this includes large 
groups of Indians, Pakistanis, Chinese, etc. But public attention has 
been focused upon the West Indian immigration in which there has 
been a marked acceleration in the last two or three years—from 1,000 a 
year before 1951 to 10,000 in 1954 and more than 15,000 in 1955. Most 
of these immigrants came from Jamaica. 

Their presence in Britain may give rise to many social or industrial 
problems. But there is one aspect of the situation which must not be 
forgotten and that is its bearing upon the international race-relation 
situation. The British nation—and the Church in this country—may 
have opinions about inter-racial situations overseas and appreciate the 
significance of such tension as that which obtains in South Africa for the 
development of fellowship and partnership between the races throughout 
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the world. But our contribution in the international field is likely to be 
affected much more than we realize by the effectiveness with which we 
meet the situation in our own country. The question of degree hardly 
enters into the matter, in the opinion of, for example, Nationalists in South 
Africa who resent criticism of their Apartheid policy by nations whose 
Press carry reports of what they allege to be evidence of colour prejudice 
and discrimination in those same countries. This is particularly true in 
respect of reports of colour discrimination in Britain in regard to employ- 
ment, accommodation or welfare. So what happens in Britain has its 
bearing upon this international aspect of race relations. Until recently 
however, very little public attention was given to the presence of over- 
seas workers and their families in this country. But the sudden increase 
in West Indian migration has received marked attention in the Press and 
indeed on television. 

The result has been some exaggeration of both the numbers and the 
problems involved. All the more timely, therefore, is the appearance 
of a publication by the Fabian Colonial Bureau of a pamphlet entitled 
The West Indian in Britain, at a price of 1s. 6d. It is asummary of a Report 
on Jamaican emigration to Great Britain prepared by Dr. Clarence 
Senior and Mr. Douglas Manley who spent some time last year, including 
about two months in this country, making a detailed survey of the 
situation. The Report begins with an analysis of recent developments in 
regard to numbers, distribution and occupation of West Indian immi- 
grants and of British reaction to the presence of coloured people in this - 
country. There follows an examination of the major problems which 
face the migrant, of which the problem of housing is outstanding. 
Then the difficulties of conflict and adjustment are examined. The final 
section contains recommendations intended to help work out the best 
methods of adjustment now while the numbers are comparatively small. 

This pamphlet—and even more, the full Report of which it is an 
abbreviation and which is obtainable from the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies at Millbank, London, S.W.1, should help people in this country 
to get a clearer picture of the immigrant situation. The subject is 
already under examination by a Consultative Committee appointed by 
the British Council of Churches which has issued a useful booklet on 
this subject in recent months. Many churches in various parts of the 
country are playing their part in welcoming West Indians into their 
worship and fellowship and have assisted in the inauguration of multi- 
racial and other clubs. 

As with overseas students, so with overseas workers there is frequently 
a plea for better commendation of these visitors from their own churches 
overseas. But this request is not easily met, particularly when the priest 
or minister of their church overseas has to care for many hundreds of 
families spread over a very large district. Often the migrants leave their 
homes without having advised their home church about their new 
venture. And when they come to this country they often find the 
church life here very different from that of the church to which they 
have been accustomed. A Methodist minister in the Midlands reported 
recently that the West Indians in his area were “ falling into a pattern 
of life which does not include church-going. One of the reasons is 
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: that a half-empty church is even more depressing for them than for us.” 
» Another factor is that many West Indians belong to denominations which 
| have no close parallel in this country. A Wolverhampton newspaper 
‘reported in April that the Jamaicans within its district had founded a 
local branch of “‘’The Church of the God of Prophecy.” It is also 
t evident that many West Indians, like people of some other racial and 
| national groups, naturally tend to form their own religious and social 
) associations in which they feel more at home than they would in a multi- 
‘ racial church, although the latter might be of a denomination to which 
| they already belonged and where they received a welcome. 

' The experience of the past ten years’ work among overseas students 
{ has shown that even more important than the best of welfare schemes, 
hostel accommodation, commendation arrangements, etc., is the estab- 
| lishment of personal links and friendship with the visitor from overseas— 
| by the neighbour, the fellow student or fellow worker, and the fellow 
| Christian. The best “race relations’ are those which are established 
at the local level arid between individuals. Corporate action by Chris- 
}tians can reinforce these, particularly by countering tendencies to racial 
| discrimination in the social, industrial or other fields, but it is no sub- 
_ stitute for the personal contact and fellowship. 


| RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


_ Our last number included an interesting article on Rural Worship, 
by Dr. Kenneth Prior. At the conclusion of it the author asked “ Do 
| we need to develop a type of worship that will express Christian concepts 
and at the same time have vital emotional significance for the people? ” 
The late Bishop Philip Loyd of Nasik drew up a series of services for 
village congregations in his Diocese which met this need. The S.P.C.K. 
has issued translations of these in A Vilage Service Book, which reflect 
the care Bishop Loyd took in teaching village congregations to pray. 
This booklet may be of use to many, not only in other parts of India 

but also in other areas of the world, who are endeavouring to fulfil the 
_Church’s rural mission. 

The second booklet in the series by Dr. Olive Wyon entitled Praying 
for Unity has been published by the Edinburgh House Press at a price of 
1s. 6d. This, as its title suggests, contains thanksgivings, litanies and 

ptayers, very suitable for use throughout The Christian Year. 
_ The Missions to Seamen celebrates its Centenary this year and its story 
is told in a very interesting fashion by Mr. L. A. G. Strong in Flying 
Angel (Methuen, 15s., including 12 photographs). The author gives a 
graphic description of the early struggles of those who pioneered in this 
voluntary work among seafarers, often in the face of an intense opposi- 
tion which seems hardly credible to-day. But the vision and concern 
of a few individuals ultimately led to the arousing of the conscience of 
the nation and the initiation of government action on a wide scale. 
This, however, is no easy success story and the author records realis- 
tically the many setbacks which the Mission has had to face in its efforts 
to care for the spiritual welfare of seafarers as well as providing for their 
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physical needs in 81 stations all over the world. In a final chapter we 
see the Missions to Seamen in this Centenary Year facing ever increasing 


demands for its unique service—but facing also problems of rising costs 
and shortage of chaplains. It is interesting to learn of the possibility 
of greater participation in this work by other Churches of the Anglican 
Communion, especially in Canada and Australia. But perhaps the most 
telling parts of the book are the many vignettes recording the way in 
which this great Mission conveys the truly Christian concern for the 
individual seafarer as a person—and not as a problem. 

The Church under the Cross, ‘The Church under the Cross ” is this 
year’s theme for the presentation of the Christian mission by the Societies 
associated with the C.B.M.S. at Edinburgh House. The Highway 
Press has recently published at 8s. 6d. a book with this same title. It 
has been written, not as is more usually the case in missionary literature 
by someone with wide experience of work overseas, but by the Rev. 
J. B. Phillips who is already famous for his translations of the New 
Testament and his writings on the life of the Church in New Testament 
times. Most significant therefore in Mr. Phillips’ work is its emphasis 


on the parallel between the life of the younger Churches to-day and that 


of the Church in the New Testament period—particularly in regard to 
their being “‘ Under the Cross.” Only a few years ago Pastor Niemoller 
stressed at Travancore that a Church must ask itself whether or not it 
was a suffering Church—suffering for the sake of the Gospel. And in 
this book this issue is made clear. In Mr. Phillips’ words:—“ The 
whole Church, and that includes every individual member of it, should 
be living under the Cross if it is to prove an effective instrument for God’s 
great purpose. Where the Church fails to live under the Cross it fails 
utterly.” 

In every chapter there are quotations from first-hand reports of what 
this means to-day, as for example, in Kenya, Pakistan or West Africa. 
Realistic pictures are given of the failure of the Church to be true to its 
calling through nominal acceptance of the Gospel, pre-occupation with 
institution or organization, division or disunion. But equally realistic 
is the evidence of witness and endurance under persecution, of recon- 
ciliation amid tensions of class or race, of imaginative enterprise in the 
face of opposition, of patient and conscientious day to day effort, of 
faithfulness in Christian worship and in the demonstration of Christian 
compassion. Clergy and teachers often ask for more illustrative material 
from the mission field which they can incorporate in their preaching or 
teaching. This book will certainly give them what they require and help 
them to show their people just what is asked of the Church in Britain— 
. well as the Church overseas—if it is to be truly the Church “ under the 

ross. 
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